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Get Guaranteed New Tire Traction 





for as Little as % New Tire Price 


with 





Firestone 


FACTORY-METHOD 


wi waste time trying to get your work done with 
worn tractor tires when it costs so little to get new 
tire traction and performance? You can have big, husky 
Firestone Champion New Treads put on your old tires, 
or if your worn tires are not retreadable, you can get 
Champion New Treads that have already been applied 
on sound, Guaranteed tire bodies. 


Firestone Champion New Treads guarantee new tire 
traction and performance, because they are built with the 
same high quality tread materials as used in new Firestone 
Tires. The curved bar tread design, the tread depth and 
the tread width are exactly the same as you get in brand 
new Firestone Champions. 

Only Firestone Factory-Method New Treads give 
you all the Firestone new tire advantages plus a New 
Tire Guarantee. 


NEW TREADS 







Firestone Guaranteed New Treads 
Are Quickly Available from Your 
Nearest Firestone Dealer or Store 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


ATT me Ue a 


New Firestone 


TRACTION TIRES 
for Your Truck or-Car 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


The truck tire that 

ff takes hold and 
moves the load in 
mud, in snow, or 
on wet or icy roads. 


iL Belles 


snow or ice pas- 
senger tire ever 
built; a highway 
tire as well as a 
traction tire. 





Copyright 1953. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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New John BEAN Cleaning- 
Waxing LINE features 
more models, lower costs 


Clean, polished produce gets premium prices in any market. 
Heretofore, the equipment for washing, cleaning and waxing was 
not designed for small volume. Now! John Bean has expanded 
its line and offers equipment for all requirements. And John Bean 
has reduced prices on this equipment. Write for information on 
how you can make more profits with clean — polished produce. 





WASHER-ABSORBER. Units available 
with hair or rubber brushes. You 
can use them on tender produce or 
on potatoes. They work well in lines 
from 12” to 24” and come in models 
with from 100 to 175 bushels per 
hour capacity. 





CUB BRUSHER. This series was de- 
signed specifically for the low-cost 
field. Used with the popular “Cub” 
grader, it enables the smaller grow- 
er to efficiently and economically 
clean his fruit and vegetables. 


WAXER. Economical to buy and op- 
erate, this new waxer adds an 
exceptionally fine appearance to 
apples, peppers, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, and potatoes. Capacity 100 to 
170 bushels per hour. 





TWO-WAY CLEANER- Equipped with 
horsehair or rubber brushes, de- 
signed to clean from 60 to 420 
bushels per hour. The soft cloth 
buffers can clean tender vegetables 
and fruit, or they can handle onions 
and potatoes. 


BEA nm DIVISION OF FOOD 
MACHINERY AND 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LANSING 4, MICH. @ SAN JOSE, CALIF. 















































































































































The MAN Who BEATS 
The WEATHER 


Guarantees Himself 


ASSURED CROPS 
BETTER QUALITY 
BIGGER PROFITS! 


Ynsist on yy FE 


Irrigation Pumping Units 
Specifically Designed for Irrigation 





BECAUSE HALE UNITS ARE— 


® Efficient © Dependable 

© Compact © Sturdy 

® Provide a wide range of 
performance 


Why pay for rain that fails to fall? Only too 
often drought causes crop losses (as in 1952) 
that would pay for a complete irrigation sys- 
tem in one season! Hale Irrigation Pumping 
Units are available in gasoline, Diesel and 
Electric-driven models. Sizes range from large 
CIRV (which pumps 1800 U.S. GPM at 60 PSI; 
1000 GPM at 170) to the small self-priming 
NP Unit with capacity of 60 U.S. GPM free 
flow; 15 GPM at 40 PSI. 


Write Dept. AVG for detailed information. 
State No. of acres and source of water. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HA i: FIRE PUMP CO. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 












LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Shelf Life of 
Prepackaged Carrots 


Dear Editor: 

In your July issue the article regarding 
films for prepackaging vegetables was of 
great interest and most definitely bears out 
my experience as a carrot prepacker. 

Mr. Hardenburg pointed out the shelf 
life of broccoli under refrigerated condi- 
tions. I am interested in knowing if a 
table of storage life on prepackaged carrots 
has ever been compiled, and if so how may 
a copy of this be obtained? 


San Antonio, Tex. S. E. Johnson 


We have contacted R. E. Hardenburg, 
author of the article, and he explains that 
the shelf life of topped, prepackaged car- 
rots was found to be four to six days at 
70° F., 14 to 21 days at 50° F., and at 
least 30 days at 32°F. Reader Johnson has 
received a copy of a shelf life table from 
Mr. Hardenburg.—Ed. 


New Ideas for 
Tomato Supports 


Dear Editor: 

You may be interested in my new pat- 
ented ideas for tomato supports. The plants 
grow on 48-inch metal poles and are held 
to them by wire. We plant the tomatoes 
about 13 inches apart in the rows and 
each metal pole takes care of two plants. 

Our first design used a wire spiral, but 
we think our new one, which we call 
“Kwik Tys,” is the best. 





Left, the first tomato support design 
which uses a wire spiral. Right, the sec- 
ond design using the loops. Both designs 
eliminate wooden poles and strings. 


If you will note in the picture, we left 
the wire loops open. When the plants grow 
large enough, we place them in the loops 
and hook them shut. There are four wires 
on each pole. 

When the plants are through bearing, we 
unhook the wires, drop plants out, and 
hook the ‘wires shut again. The supports 
can then be stored away till next season. 
















Both designs completely eliminate all 
wooden poles and strings. The wires do 
the job more quickly because it would be 
impossible for anyone to tie plants with 
string as fast as we can hook the plants in 
the wires. 

Plants grow healthier than those tied 
to wooden stakes, for the string is either 
tied too tight or too loose and often cuts 
into the plants. Our wire loops eliminate 
all this. 

We built a machine to make the wires 
and we want to have a machine built to 
make the metal poles. 

We worked on the machine to make these 
new wires a long time. In fact, we were 
just about ready to give up the idea when 
it finally occurred to us how to build it. 

We will have to invest in machinery to 
get the wire and poles on a production 
basis. Sales so far were at 40 cents each 
or $36 in 100 lots, but we figure with the 
machinery we might be able to sell them 
at a lower cost. 

We will be interested to hear from to- 
mato growers what they think of our idea. 
South Affton, Mo. Harry J. Braun 


How to Increase 
Your Profits 


Dear Editor: 

I have been very interested in the various 
articles in AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
on ways to increase vegetable production 
and quality of vegetables. 

The fruit or vegetable grower who makes 
money in the next few years is going to be 
the grower who sells the best produce to 
the best advantage. 

Since many folks have cars, growers can 
build good farm businesses by catering to 
them. They should locate their stands or 
salesrooms on well traveled roads where 
drivers can stop, and they should charge 
fair prices. A fair price and good adver- 
tising, will bring customers; then it is up 
to the women to sell and make the custom- 
ers come again. 

Our customers drive right to our door. 
We display our products, and they absorb 
delivery costs and worry. I have had a 
hand at selling, and I recommend the direct, 
farmer-to-customer sale. 

The sale of high quality products to cus- 
tomers who have learned to come in a car 
for them gives greater profit to us grow- 
ers, and the customer benefits by a price 
slightly under the retail level. 

If your products sell well at the farm, 
you can take them to a store and advertise 
that the same fine quality can be bought at 
that store; thus, both you and the store 
will benefit by the good will your farm 
stand makes. 

My sister and her husband kept their 
roadside stand customers all through the 
last war by local advertising and by send- 
ing return postcards for ordering fruit and 
vegetables. They shipped these out by 
parcel post and express. 

However, in selling by mail shipping cost 
is a factor. If your price is based on cost 
plus a reasonable profit and postage, your 
customers will feel that you are doing well 
by them. 

Be honest, be business-like, and you will 
certainly hold your customers the year 
around. You will make a good profit, and 
you will have a permanent business. 
Hammonton, N. J. Mrs. Jean Umosella 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
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Sept. 3—Fall Harvest Field Day, Spooner 
s Branch Experiment Station, Spooner, Wis.— 
inate all John A. Schoenemann, Univ. of Wis., Madison 6. 
wires do 
would be Sept. 23-25—Florida Fruit and Vegetable As- 
yg sociation 10th anniversary convention, Casa- 
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The 
VEGETABLE 


Situation 





‘UMMER production of vegetables for the fresh market is 6 per cent above last year and 2 per cent above the 

1949-51 average, according to the USDA. This production is largely from the northern and western states, except 
for watermelons. Relatively favorable weather conditions over most of the nation permitted production generally to 
return to normal levels. 


POTATOES 


Total production of late spring potatoes is estimated to be 28 per cent greater than in 1952 and 23 per cent greater 
than the 1942-51 average. Final figures should bring the crop to 47,237,000 bushels. However, the picture is not so 
rosy for the summer harvest in New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, northern 
Georgia, and the Texas Panhandle where, except for last year’s crop production, this year’s will be the smallest on 
record. Continued hot, dry weather in most of these areas caused the crop to deteriorate. 

Near failure of the summer crop is reported from Missouri and Kansas. Only about half of Missouri’s crop 
could be dug, and Kansas harvested only one-fifth. 


ONIONS 


Prediction of the late summer onion crop jumped to 13 per cent greater than that for 1952 and three per cent 
greater than that for the preceding three-year average. A crop of 33,461,000 fifty-pound sacks is expected for this year. 

Prospective crops of Massachusetts and New York jumped 28 per cent ahead of last year and 22 per cent above 
average, and New York’s crop will probably break all records. This is largely the result of an unusually large pro- 
duction of seed onions in Orange County, where acreage was sharply increased this year. 

Because of earlier high winds, Michigan reported an unusually high percentage of late replanted acreage which 
needs very favorable growing conditions for success. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Smallest since 1933 is the acreage planted to tomatoes for processing this year, bringing that crop 37 per cent 
below the 1942-51 average and 19 per cent less than last year. This was caused intentionally by the canners, who were 
faced with large carryovers in stocks of tomatoes, juice, and tomato products. 

Except for tomatoes, this year’s canned pack will be a large one, with plantings of sweet corn this year larger 
than last and greater than the 10- -year average. Increased acreage is also reported for green lima beans, (the second 
largest recorded), beets, cabbage for kraut, and pimientos. 

Snap beans show an increase with a crop 11 per cent larger than 1952 and 15 per cent larger than the 10-year 
average. For peas, both acreage and yield for the country as a whole are above average, although Wisconsin fell below 
last year’s yield despite increased acreage. 


GREEN PEAS 

The prediction for this crop is even lower than reported last month, and it is now expected that the crop will 
be 323,000 bushels, which is 36 per cent smaller than that harvested last year and 46 per cent below the 1949-51 
average. 


BEETS 
The summer crop of beets is 21 per cent below the 1949-51 average and 2 per cent less than last year’s crop. 


MELONS 


Because of an increase in canteloup production in Texas, the midsummer crop is expected to be 17 per cent 
greater than last year’s and 14 per cent larger than the 1949-51 av erage. Large-sized melons in California indicated 
excellent vine condition and reflected early cool weather, and July rains in Oklahoma and Arkansas improved yields 
there. Late summer production is expected to total about 1,145,000 crates this year, slightly more than last year. New 
York expects above average yields, although they will be somewhat below last year’s. 

Honeydews show an increase of 24 per cent over last year’s early summer crop in Arizona. This is a 986,000- 
crate crop and is 15 per cent greater than the 1949-51 average. California’s late summer crop is estimated at 1,980,000 
crates, which is about equal to last yedr’s production but 17 per cent above the 1949-51 period. 

Watermelon production is looking up, 2 per cent above the forecast for July, and this year’s early summer crop 
will probably exceed last year’s production by 11 per cent. Heat, sunburn, and disease reduced the crop in the 
Carolinas, but good rains improved the crop in Arkansas and Texas. In August, the late summer crop looked as though 
it would not meet July’s expectations, with the forecast 4 per cent below July’s; however, the crop is expected to be 
13 per cent above the 1949-51 average. Oregon and Washington looked better than expected, and Indiana was holding 
its own, but Virginia’s crop was reduced by heat and drought. 
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Modern machines are helping growers 


compete by lowering production costs 


\/ EGETABLE growers compete 

for man power not only with 
other agricultural enterprises, some 
of which are almost completely 
mechanized, but with other indus- 
tries and with the world of business 
or trade. It is easy to understand 
why workmen want good pay for the 
many arduous and unglamorous 
tasks involved in the growing, har- 
vesting, and packing of vegetables, 
especially when good pay is avail- 
able in so many lines of work as it 
is today. Ideally, each workman 
should be able to produce enough, 
and therefore earn enough, to be 
able to live according to American 
standards. 

Since hand work is expensive 
under our system we must either 
pay high prices for goods produced 
by hands or increase the productiv- 
ity of those hands by putting them 
in control of machines that will do 
more work at lower cost. 

Great strides have been made in 
the mechanization of production and 
handling of some vegetables. Yet, 
because of the fragile nature, growth 
habits, or propagation requirements 
of most vegetables they still call for 
much hand labor. 

To me it seems imperative that 
progress be stepped up in the mech- 
anization of production and han- 
dling of certain vegetables. Unless 
machines are devised to reverse the 
trends already evident with cer- 
tain high-labor crops, others, too, 
may become so expensive and so 
scarce in the markets that far too 
few people will be able to buy them. 

What happened to peas-in-the- 
pod? How many do you see on the 
markets now? Why? Hand picking 
costs so much that pod peas cannot 
compete with processed peas which 
are handled entirely by mechanized 
methods. Through mechanization, 
however, more peas are consumed 
than ever before. 
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MECHANIZE 





fo COMPETE 


By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Carrots and beets may be harvested in wet, dry, or freezing weather, with little 





hand labor, at the rate of 3 to 6 acres per day with this Scott-Urschel combine. 


Lima beans-in-the-pod have taken 
no such spectacular tumble as did 
peas-in-the-pod, but they have de- 
creased rapidly at the same time 
that production of lima beans for 
processing has been steadily going 
up. Thanks to mechanization, more 
lima beans are being eaten than 
ever. New varieties and processes 
have, of course, contributed to this 
change, but they would have boosted 
production but little if the crop had 
to be harvested by hand. 

The sweet potato presents a tough 
problem. We know of no way to 
mechanize its propagation—plants 
must be produced by hand work 
in beds, or slips must be taken from 
vines. Machines are available for 
land preparation, transplanting, and 
cultivating, but when harvest comes 
the grower must employ hand labor. 

We have no truly adequate har- 
vester that will handle sweet pota- 
toes entirely by mechanical means 
without rather seriously impairing 


their keeping qualities. What are 
the consequences? The crop has 
dropped from second to third place 
among vegetables. 

For the country as a whole, acre- 
age and production are only about 
one third of what they were 20 years 
ago. Prices of sweet potatoes have 
become so high that they are be- 
coming a luxury to an increasing 
number of consumers. Farmers do 
not want to grow the crop as they 
formerly did because other, more 
mechanized crops fit into their pro- 
duction situations better. Doubtless, 
other factors play some part here, 
but hand labor is believed to be the 
biggest one. 

The loss of volume of peas and 
lima beans in the pod is not serious 
from the standpoint of food supplies 
of peas and lima beans because 
mechanization makes even greater 
quantities of them readily available 
in processed form. In the instance 

(Continued on page 20) 
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COMBINE HARVESTERS 


By DAVID N. WRIGHT 


ORE than 500 Kern County, California, potato growers 
turned out to get a preview of newly developed potato har- 
vesting machines at a recent field day held near Wasco, Calif. The 
field day, sponsored co-operatively by the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the Kern County Potato Growers Association, and the 
Kern County Seed Potato Growers Association, was held to provide 
an opportunity for the potato growers to see in operation the vari- 
ous types of combine potato ‘harvesting machines, as well as to 
give the manufacturers a chance to appraise the conditions which 
they will have to overcome in order to gain full acceptance of the 
growers. 

Despite the fact that the demonstration was conducted at the 
height of the regular harvest season, most of the local growers were 
present. As one man said, “Further mechanization of the potato 
harvest operation is here and we in Kern County must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to reduce our harvest costs and improve 
the quality of our produce if we are going to maintain our position 
as a potato producing area.” 

Machines manufactured by the Lockwood Grader Company, 
Dahlman, John Bean, Ed’s Equipment Company, Shafter, and an 
experimental machine demonstrated by Joe McCaron of Baldwin 
Park, Calif., were all of great interest to the growers. 

Basically, with the exception ‘of the McCaron machine, the prin- 
ciples involved were the same for all the harvesters. This involved 
a digger blade with the potatoes going up a long draper chain where 
the clods and excess vines were removed by graders standing on 
the machine. The clean potatoes were then elevated into a bulk 
truck which ran alongside the harvester. A variation of this 
method of harvesting was that of using a conventional digger which 
put the potatoes on top of the ground where they were immediately 
picked up by the combine machine which, in this case, operated 
minus the digger blade. 

Of particular interest was the digger, which the Lockwood 
Grader Company had developed to mount directly on the tractor. 
This digger could be operated’as an independent unit or easily 
connected to the grader-loader, which then made a unit that com- 
pleted the entire digging and loading procedure in one operation. 

The most serious problem facing growers and manufacturers 
was that of elimination of clods. Kern County soils have an abun- 
dance of these which travel up the draper chain along with the 

(Continued on page 17) 


LOWER COSTS 
with 
MECHANIZATION 
By A. H. GLAVES 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


ECHANIZED harvesting and 

handling of potatoes from the 
field to the storage or shipping point 
may save producers up to 50 per cent 
of the usual cost of harvesting and 
handling this crop each year. Older 
methods of harvesting the nation’s 
350- to 400-million bushel crop now 
cost producers a total of more than 
$4 million annually. 

Efforts to reduce these costs and 
to offset the dwindling labor supply 
have led to research in mechanical 
methods of harvesting and handling 
by the USDA in co-operation with the 
states of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, the Red River Valley Potato 
Growers Association, and the farm 
machine industry. These efforts were 
made in response to a nationwide 
need for such research. 

Since the beginning of the program 
progress in mechanical harvesting 
equipment has become increasingly 
rapid. Experimental use of many 
farm-built and local shop-built har- 
vester developments gained momen- 
tum in Idaho in 1946 and 1947. Fol- 
lowing this progress commercially 
built machines, revamped and im- 
proved under the National Potato 
Research Program, initiated at East 
Grand Forks, Minn., in 1948, are 
gaining popular acceptance among 
Red River Valley potato producers 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Here, where we have been most 
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POTATO HARVESTING 


Machines dig and load potatoes, pull, chop vines, and shape beds. 


They cut harvest cost, but beware of danger of sacrificing quality 


A small crew can harvest 3,000 bu. per 
day with this two-row harvester. 


closely associated with developments 
since 1948, and most familiar with 
the situation, it is estimated that near- 
ly 400 commercially produced high 
capacity machines will be used to har- 
vest 75 to 80 per cent of the 1953 
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This single-apron windrower attachment 
performs well in very wet, weedy soils. 


crop of about 130,000 acres (47,000 
acres in Minnesota and 85,000 acres 
in North Dakota). During the last 
three years a majority of the larger 
growers have purchased one or more 
harvesters. Gradually smaller grow- 
ers are buying used harvesters as 
they are displaced by later models 
in the hands of larger growers. 

Most of these are of five different 
makes: Champion, Dahlman, Bean, 
Flaat, and Lockwood. These are 
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two makes are single-apron machines 
used in this area mostly to pick up a 
two-row windrow as will be explained 
later. 

All of the machines now being pur- 
chased in the Red River Valley are 
equipped for bulk handling. Most of 
the older machines, obtained about 
1948 to 1950, and originally designed 
for harvesting into bags, have been 
converted for bulk handling. This is 
because the combination of bulk han- 
dling with mechanical harvesting 
makes for greater savings. 

The full changeover to mechanical 
harvesting with bulk handling is a big 





An indirect, single-apron harvester picks up, loads a two-row windrow in heavy soil. 


listed in descending order of the 
current price of the most popular 
model of each make. The first two 
are full two-row-direct machines. 
The Flaat machine is a two-row trail- 
er unit to be attached behind a stand- 
ard two-row potato digger. The other 





step to make in one season. Some 
growers have made the changeover in 
two stages. The first stage may con- 
sist of changes at the grading shed 
or storage house to receive potatoes 
from bulk trucks, the use of tilting 
box or hopper-conveyor truck boxes 
for hauling and a field loader for ele- 
vating potatoes into the bulk trucks 
at the field. 


This combines bulk handling from 
the field with hand picking into bags, 
baskets, or possibly other small con- 
tainers adapted to the type of field 
loader used. The system can be adopt- 
ed for use where stones, clods, topog- 
raphy, or small size of field seem to 
make the use of present mechanical 
harvesters impractical. 


This first stage conversion can be 
followed by the complementary sec- 


(Continued on page 21) 


Clods may cause injury by hand or 
mechanical methods. But, windrow, left, 
was picked up by mechanical harvester. 
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LESS LABOR, 
MORE EASE 


— Machinery Helps Cut A 


The last horse was banished from the Thompson farm when a 
machine was invented to cut one acre of asparagus in 40 minutes 


By C. H. NISSLEY 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


| ey many years Alex Thompson 
of Van Hissville, Ocean County, 
New Jersey, had been thinking how 
he could eliminate the use of the 
one horse which he kept on the farm 
mainly for picking up the asparagus 
after it was cut. His farm was en- 
tirely mechanized except for the one 
horse. 

He finally conceived the idea that 
a machine could be adapted to this 
job, thereby eliminating the horse. 
After four years of thinking about it 
he finally decided to do something 
about making a machine of this 
kind. While attending a tractor show 
during the winter he examined the 
Allis Chalmers model G cultivating 
tractor. He had thought of making 
a tractor of his own, but after he 
saw this machine he immediately 
placed an order. 

After the machine was delivered 
he took it to his brother’s machine 
shop near Red Bank, and with the 
aid of one of his brother’s mechan- 
ics, he designed and built the super- 
structure he thought best. 

A heavy framework was made of 
three-inch angle iron. The rest of the 
structure, such as the footrests, 
were made of two-inch angle iron. 
Suspended from the three-inch angle 
iron superstructure at the rear, the 
seats were placed on the perpendicu- 
lar bars and were adjustable up and 
down at two-inch intervals. 

The foot bars are also adjustable 
to fit the length of the cutter’s legs, 
and the seats between the wheels can 
be adjusted. The machine is operated 
only by the three cutters. The driver 
from his forward position as a cut- 
ter is able to operate the clutch and 
also to steer the tractor. Thompson 
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Driver-inventor Thompson steers, works the clutch, and cuts from this position 
of the harvester. Footrests are adjustable to suit the length of pickers’ legs. 


says that after the first round is 
made, the wheels follow the track 
and very little steering is necessary 
except at the row ends in turning 
around. 

The machine travels at a fairly 
slow speed and was operated in low 
speed for the first week until the 
cutters became accustomed to cut- 
ting, after which the machine was 
operated through the remainder of 
the season in second gear. 

The three cutters seen in the pic- 
ture were able to cut one acre of 
asparagus in 40 minutes, which in- 
cluded seven turns at the ends of 
the rows. Thompson has found that 


the machine cutting is much less 
tiring than the regular way to cut 
asparagus. There were no rest per- 
iods, but after the machine had 
been operated for a week or more 
the girls would have been reluctant 
to go back to the old way of cutting. 
His records show that the cost for 
gas and oil was from seven to eight 
cents per acre for one cutting. 
Thompson has found a number 
of advantages. In the first place at 
every round of the field the cut as- 
paragus is taken directly to the shed, 
out of the sun, and placed in a cool 
location. Heretofore, it was laid on 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Here is an end view of the University of California experimental push-type con- 


veyor belt. The cannery field lugs are being filled with 50 pounds of tomatoes. 


CONVEYOR 
BELTS Sneed 
Temate Harwesl... 


Much of the time spent by tomato pickers 
in handling boxes may now be saved 


By J. H. MacGILLIVRAY 
and P. A. MINGES 


University of California 


ORTABLE conveyor belts have 

been used for harvesting lettuce 
for eight to 10 years. The cutters 
walking behind the belt place the cut 
heads on the belt which transports and 
elevates them to trays on trucks mov- 
ing along at one end of the conveyor. 
This machine saves the operation of 
tossing the heads onto the load. 

More recently other vegetable 
growers, faced with labor shortages, 
have become interested. Celery, can- 
ning tomatoes, Chili peppers for de- 
hydration, and cantaloupes are crops 
in which conveyor belts have been 
tested. 

Time studies conducted by staff 
members of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1951 indicate that tomato 
pickers spend 15 to 20 per cent of 
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their time in handling boxes, both 
empty and filled. Some of this labor 
might be saved by the use of the belt 
conveyors. 

In 1952 several growers of canning 
tomatoes either built or purchased 
conveyors to aid in harvesting their 
crop. The rigs included push-type or 
self-propelled conveyors and those at- 
tached to a tractor or truck. In some 
cases the pickers placed the tomatoes 
directly onto the belts, while in others 
they picked into buckets which were 
emptied onto the conveyors. In addi- 
tion to the grower machines, the Uni- 
versity of California built an experi- 
mental model which was used for run- 
ning picking tests. 

No definite conclusions regarding 
the usefulness of the conveyor for 
canning tomatoes can be drawn as yet. 
The data obtained in 1952 was some- 
what disappointing. In some tests the 
use of belts increased the amount of 


labor required per ton for harvesting 
and loading trucks, and there were 
others where the labor requirement 
was reduced. Some 14 tests were made 
with the university machine with an 
average labor saving of four per cent. 
In seven tests there was a saving and 
in the same number the labor was in- 
creased. 

Four tests with grower’s equipment 
which were longer machines, gave an 
average saving of labor of 31 per cent. 
In one case where tomatoes for green 
wraps were harvested, the saving was 
greater than for eannery tomatoes. 
Further training of the picking crew 
or some changes in cultural practices 
might improve the efficiency of opera- 
tion in some situations. 

Aside from the laborsaving aspect, 
conveyor belts appear to have certain 
advantages for canning tomatoes as 
follows: 

1) The elimination of the handling 
of heavy, full boxes tends to reduce 
the fatigue of the pickers. 

2) It is easier to inspect and re- 
move cull fruit from the belt. This 
should permit the delivery of toma- 
toes of a higher grade. 

3) There is less damage and break- 
age of boxes. 

4) Boxes can be filled uniformly to 
full capacity, which results in five to 
10 per cent more tonnage in a given 
number of boxes. 

5) The elimination of handling of 
heavy boxes may make it possible to 
use women, children, and elderly peo- 
ple as pickers. 

6) Conveyor belts with automatic 
elevators permit the elevating of the 
fruit to a truck or trailer and the load- 
ing on pallets in the field. 

7) There may be less damage to the 
tomato vines. 

Some of the disadvantages of the 
conveyors are: 

1) The high cost of the machine 
which must be repaid in saving of 
labor and other advantages. 

2) The machine requires extra 
labor for handling boxes and oper- 
ating the self propelled rigs. 

3) In the first tests it was not con- 
venient to pay pickers individually 
and hence the pickers had to work 
well in teams if the conveyors were to 
speed harvesting and save labor. 

4) The ideal situation for using 
these machines include (a) yield per 
plant the same throughout the field 
and (b) all pickers having the same 
skill and picking rate. Variations from 
these ideals cause a reduction in the 
efficiency of the machine. 

Further information is given in the 
leaflet “Conveyor Belt Tests for Har- 
vesting Cannery Tomatoes—1952.” 
This is available through the Vege- 
table Crops Department, University 
of California, Davis. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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FLORIDA’S 


Seven League Boots 


Ingenuity and much resourcefulness put 
vegetable harvest on assembly line basis 


By CLYDE BEALE 


ECHANIZATION has moved 

into Florida’s great vegetable 
area in seven-league boots during the 
last two decades, and its advance is 
expected to continue. On its big vege- 
table farms the tractor is the rule and 
the horse or mule is the exception 
today. 

More and more are the farmers 
who grow vegetables on the 300,000 
acres for winter and spring markets 
turning to machines to plant, produce, 
and harvest the crops which are val- 
ued at well over $150 million. Grow- 
ers are using machines to hold their 
labor costs to a minimum, to get the 
job done quickly and efficiently, and 
to harvest in time for the strong mar- 
ket. 

More than 15,000 of Florida’s 
56,000 farms have tractors, and many 


of those tractors are in the vegetable 
producing areas. Along with tractors 
growers also use spraying, dusting, 
fertilizing, planting, plowing, and 
harvesting machines. 

In Palm Beach, Dade, Broward, 
Hillsborough, and many other coun- 
ties in the central and southern sec- 
tions of the state, growers depend 
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heavily on the mechanized equipment. 

As they see the advantages of the 
machines they are using, growers look 
forward to even more efficient ma- 
chines and some are planning and 
developing machines on their own. In 
harvesting potatoes, for example, 
many growers are using tractor-pow- 
ered digging machines that throw the 


Above—Corn packing house grades, 
crates sweet corn before precooling. 


Left—Men cut and place celery on belt 
to washing, packing, and grading machine. 


potatoes into a windrow where they 
are picked up in wire baskets by 
laborers, transferred to field sacks by 
other hands, and then hauled to the 
washing and packing house. New ma- 
chines (one of them developed by a 
grower in the Hastings section) have 
shown up during the last two or three 
years, however, and these eliminate 
more of the handling of the crop: 
One digs the potatoes, harvests them, 
and lifts them by conveyor belt into a 
large truck which moves along beside 
the machine. The truck, equipped with 
a conveyor belt in the bottom hauls 
them to the washing shed, and as 
boards over the belt are removed, one 
by one, the potatoes pour off the truck 
conveyor belt onto another conveyor 
which carries them directly to the 
washing machines. From the washers 
they go to sacks for market. 

Only a few machines of this type 
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Mechanical hoist lift: 


have been used in Florida, but Dr. 
Robert E. Greene of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations be- 
lieves it will be only a few years 
before adjustments in packing houses 
and in handling methods will result in 
widespread use of them for harvest- 
ing and handling potatoes with maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum labor 
costs. The experiment station econo- 
mist has made extensive studies of 
harvesting potatoes in Florida, par- 
ticularly in the Hastings area. One of 
the new machines is capable of har- 
vesting 2,000 bushels of potatoes a 
day. 

Then there are the “mobile packing 
houses” for corn and celery, several 
of which are now in use. They are 
marvels of ingenuity. Essentially, 
they are packing houses built on chas- 
sis and powered by gasoline engines. 
They travel over the fields at two or 
three miles an hour on big balloon- 
tired wheels or caterpillar treads. 
Across the front of each, extending 
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Machine transplants vegetable plants. 


eight to 10 rows out from the center 
on each side, is a conveyor belt onto 
which the pickers drop the ears of 
sweet corn. The ears travel to the 
center of the shed, where another con- 
veyor which runs lengthwise to the 
end of the shed carries them past 
double rows of graders and packers. 

As the ears move along the belt, the 
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s field trailer to unload lettuce. 





grader picks up the grade of ear 
(“Fancy,” “Choice,” etc.) he is pack- 
ing and packs it into a crate. As soon 
as the crate is full, men standing be- 
side another conveyor on each side of 
the machine quickly fasten the top of 
the crate, which then travels on the 
belt to the rear of the machine. There 
it is loaded on a truck, the rear of 
which is hitched to the rear of the 
machine (the truck is pulled backward 
by the machine as it‘moves along). As 
soon as the truck is loaded, it is un- 












hitched and driven to the precooling 
plant and another truck is hitched 
onto the machine. Each truck brings 
enough veneer material to make up a 
load of crates, and this material is 
assembled by men working on top of 
the machine. One of these machines 
can handle from 2,500 to 3,000 crates 
(five to six dozen ears in each crate) 
in a day. 

The George Wedgworth Farms of 
Palm Beach County and A. Duda & 
Sons of Seminole and Palm Beach 
counties are among those using the 
mobile packing plants. Both farms 
also use the mobile packing plant on a 
slightly modified basis for harvesting 
and packing celery. The celery is cut, 


Left—Conveyor belt in the truck bottom 
moves potatoes to washing shed conveyor. 





to skim plants. Spray booms lower to a 
horizontal position when spraying starts. 


washed, graded, and packed before 
being hauled to the precooling plant. 

Sweet corn also is harvested by 
crews which pick the ears, load them 
on tractor-pulled carts, and haul them 
to bins in the field where they are 
graded and packed and then hauled to 
the precooling plant. 

High spray rigs, powered by trac- 
tors, are used on many farms to con- 
trol pests of tomatoes, sweet corn, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Californias Great Central Valley 
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This onion harvester tops, lifts, and bags “Saddle bags" carry 11/2 tons of asparagus sure e) 


the crop. It was built in a local black- on converted tractor. Controls are ex- growth 
smith shop for a grower near Reno, Nevada. tended and step and box bolts are added. 






Weyl-Zuckerman ranch mechanics, Stockton, Cal., are versatile 
with tractor engines. After use for plowing and seedbed prepa- 
ration (above), they lift them into potato diggers (right). 
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Above—tThe cross conveyor loader handles lettuce, carrots, sugar beets, melons. 
Right—The tractor carries NH; capsules and cartridges for application of fertilizer. 
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MECHANIZING 


9n| CANNING CROPS 


Mechanical harvesting of snap beans and 
peas promises savings for the grower 
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By CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


National Canners Association 


HE high cost of agricultural labor 

for the planting, weeding, culti- 
vation, and harvesting of vegetable 
crops for processing has stimulated a 
good deal of research and develop- 
ment of mechanical equipment to do 
these jobs more economically and 
more efficiently. There are a number 
of developments, still in the drafting 
or preliminary stage, which might 
give us an indication of future devel- 
opments in this field. 

Growers today are receiving more 
net income from the production of 
beet and carrots and yet are sell- 
ing them cheaper to the processor, and 
through him to the consumer, because 
of the development of mechanical 
harvesters and chemical herbicides for 
weed control. These two develop- 
ments have made it possible for the 
farmer to produce these crops on a 
volume basis, sell them by the ton, 
and yet not have to put up with the 
irritating labor problems. 

Another crop which requires a 
great deal of hand labor, particularly 
for harvesting, is snap beans. In one 
of the eastern bean-growing states 
during the last several years the 
farmer who received $1 from the 
canner for 100 pounds of snap beans 
had to pay out of this amount 60 cents 
for harvesting. Within a few years, 
through the co-operation of the seeds- 
man, the plant breeder, and the engi- 
neer and manufacturer of equipment, 
it will be possible to mechanically har- 
vest beans for much less than half 
that amount. The development of 
such equipment will also allow the 
farmer to harvest at, a stage which 
will yield him the highest percentage 
of quality grades for which the can- 
ner pays higher prices. 

The vegetable grower and canner 
may expect within a few years to have 
improved precision vegetable seed 
planters which will properly space the 
seed and at the same time will apply 
both insecticides and fungicides to in- 
sure even germination and seedling 
growth. The use of precision equip- 
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ment for the proper spacing of plants 
in the field, mechanical application of 
fertilizers and herbicides, and im- 
proved equipment for the application 
of insecticides and fungicides for in- 
sect and disease control, will increase 
the production per acre at a lower unit 
cost and will improve the quality of 
the crop. 


The spraying of sweet corn for 
corn borer and earworm control has 
been quite highly mechanized and, 
combined with the mechanical sweet 
corn harvester, has made the produc- 
tion of this crop much more profitable 
and practical for the grower. 

A great deal of time and effort is 
being expended on the development 
of mechanical methods of harvesting 
and threshing of peas for canning. 
The pea combine has been in the proc- 
ess of development for several years 
and there are now several mobile 
viners in the experimental stage which 
will pick up peas and thresh them in 
the field, clean them and load them 
into boxes in which they can be trans- 
ported to the factory within a very 
short time. Much of this equipment 
will also be suitable for the production 
and harvesting of lima beans. 

There are many ideas and other de- 
velopments which should be of inter- 
est to the producer of vegetable crops 
and he should keep in touch with these 
developments by commercial manu- 
facturers, farmers, and agricultural 
experiment stations. Tue Enp 


The Vegetable Combine Comes of Age 





BOVE is pictured one of the vege- 
table combines which are becom- 
ing popular especially in the produc- 
tion of certain canning crops on muck 
soils. The Chickering Vegetable 
Equipment Company make the ma- 
chine illustrated and in many ways 
their experience is similar to that of 
other manufacturers of vegetable har- 
vesters such as Farm Implement Spe- 
cialty Sales, Scott Viner, Air Flow 
Onion Clipper, and Badger Topper. 
The Chickering brothers grow 
onions, carrots, beets, and lettuce on a 
commercial scale and the ability to 
mechanize their own vegetable opera- 
tion led them into the production of 
equipment for other growers. Their 
first harvester was built in 1944 and 
in 1945 Chickering manufactured and 
sold 19 machines. 
Machinery of this type is best 
adapted to muck or the looser type of 


soils where stones are not a problem. 
With the Chickering machine onions, 
carrots, and red beets are handled, 
generally for the canner market. The 
capacity is up to 600 bushels of car- 
rots or red beets per hour and a com- 
parable amount of onions. 

The machines are tractor-drawn or 
may be self-propelled. With a bagger 
attachment a crew of four or five is 
needed. With the bulk loader only two 
workers are needed exclusive of 
drivers. 

Usually the crop is harvested with- 
out any prior preparation of the field. 
Sometimes green onions are wind- 
rowed and dried before topped. 

After the lifting or digging opera- 
tion tops are removed either by a roll 
topper or a blower topper. With the 
blower an airblast straightens out the 
tops which are then removed by a 
sickle bar. THE Enp 
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© Indiana Growers Compare Varieties 
® Florida Growers to Cut Acreage 


INDIAN A—On July 14 some 200 Indiana 
vegetable growers gathered at the Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., for the Indiana 
Vegetable Field Day to view research work 
in progress and to hear pertinent discus- 
sions of growers’ problems. 

Variety testing is an important phase of 
vegetable growing and growers. were 
pleased with results they saw at Purdue. 
Some 25 varieties of early hybrid tomatoes 
were on exhibit with their second day’s 
harvest. Visiting growers compared 20 
varieties of sweet corn for vigor, earliness, 
and insect resistance. 

Other vegetable varieties on test in- 
cluded green beans, lima beans, egg plant, 
pepper, cabbage, broccoli, cucumber, water- 
melon, muskmelon, pumpkin, potato, sweet 
potato, and summer and winter squash. 

Growers saw tomatoes being grown un- 
der straw mulch to compare earliness and 
yields with staked tomatoes. At the pres- 
ent it looks like the mulch method may be 
a fair substitute for staking for earliness. 

Bean growers were interested in rows 
of limas treated with the soil conditioner, 
Krilium. As compared with untreated rows, 
they showed a better stand of plants. This 
was primarily because emergence of the 
seedlings was made easier. 

An extensive test with various chemical 
weed controls is under way at Purdue Uni- 
versity’s outlying O’Neall Farm. The ef- 
fectiveness of various chemicals was quite 
evident, as well as any effect they might 
have on the specific vegetable crop. The 
practical angle of weed control was pre- 
sented. 

Dr. Hardin, agricultural economist at 
Purdue, discussed the effects of technolog- 
ical changes upon agricultural and especial- 
ly vegetable production. He emphasized 
the fact that those growers who wisely put 
to use all the technological developments 
they can are the ones who go forward 
in the industry. 

Roscoe Fraser, veteran extension special- 
ist in vegetable crops at Purdue, prepared 
and served an excellent fish fry for the 
noon luncheon. Members of the depart- 
ment of horticulture who took part in the 
tours and discussions included Dr. Kent 
Ellis, Joe Vandemark, Dr. G. F. Warren, 
Professor Ronald B. Tukey, Dr. FE. C. 
Stephenson, M. O. Thomas, and Leslie 
Hafen.—Eldon S. Banta. 


NEW YORK—A huge crowd of over 
12,000 farmers and their families enjoyed 
the 20th Field Day of the Empire State 
Potato Club held at Schuler’s Farms, Inc., 
Cato, N.Y. in August. Over 50 exhibits of 
potato machinery and equipment gave grow- 
ers a good idea of the new lines of most 
manufacturers. In addition, demonstrations 
of plowing, spraying, and stone picking 
gave a good chance to evaluate new equip- 
ment under actual working conditions. 
Chosen State Potato Queen at the end of 
the day was Jo Ann L. Eaton, Hubbards- 
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ville. Winner of the potato peeling contest 
was Mrs. Bernice Wilbert of Pennfield. 

Growers came from Maine, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Canada, and as far away 
as Grand Forks, N. Dak., to attend the 
field day. Potato cutters, baggers, pickers, 
graders, and conveyors received consider- 
able attention. Two Cornell students, Wil- 
liam Tucker of Brattleboro, Vt., and David 
Call of Batavia, N.Y., showed their new 
machine for digging potatoes and grading 
them. The machine is small and inexpen- 
sive in comparison to some of the larger 
machines now on the market. 


FLORIDA—While expecting a continued 
high level of consumer purchasing power 
and consumption equalling that of the past 
year, the Florida Agricultural Outlook 
Committee is recommending that growers 
in this state reduce their acreage for har- 
vest of 13 vegetables for 1953-54. 

It is recommending increased acreage in 
three crops—snap beans, cantaloupes, and 
strawberries—and the same acreage as last 
year for cauliflower. 

In recommending reductions, the com- 
mittee pointed out that processed vegetables 
are providing increasing competition for 
fresh vegetables (most Florida vegetables 
are sold fresh), that supplies of a few vege- 
tables at times in 1952-53 were too large 
for the market to handle at satisfactory 
prices, and that a possible drop in purchas- 
ing power in 1953-54 would make market- 
ing of some crops difficult—Clyde Beale. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Two counties, But- 
ler and Lancaster, took top places in team 
competition in vegetables at the recent state- 
wide 4-H Club Week at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. 


3ucks County was second and Bradford 
third, with Erie and Lancaster tied for 
fourth place. 

Butler’s winning vegetable judges re- 
ceived the Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers 
Association silver cup. Prize for the win- 
ning Lancaster demonstration team was a 
plaque given by the Lancaster County 
Vegetable Growers and Processors. 

Club Week attendance totaled 1,168 from 
66 of the states’s 67 counties to equal the 
top record set two years ago. Dr. Herbert 
R. Albrecht, state director of the agri- 
cultural and home economics extension 
service which conducts the 4-H program, 
urged the youths to make full use of all 
educational aids—N. M. Eberly, Assoc. 
Ext. Editor, Pa. State College. 


OHIO—Various parts of the state have 
been dry, and many vegetable and potato 
growers have been relying heavily on irri- 
gation. Potato prospects are good. 

Stewart’s disease or bacterial wilt of 
sweet corn has caused considerable loss to 
many growers this summer.—E. C. Witt- 
meyer, Ext. Hort., Columbus. 





WISCONSIN—Crop prospects look very 
favorable with the fall harvest approaching. 
Although excessive heat in June did affect 
canning pea yields adversely, reports indi- 
cate that the harvest was five per cent better 
than 1952. 

A bumper crop of potatoes is now being 
harvested, over 14 million bushels expected. 

Growers have had more trouble than 
usual this season getting good skin set on 
their early reds. Some growers are going to 
Dinitro sprays to kill vines either before or 
after rotobeater is used—John A. Schoene- 
mann, Ext. Veg. Crops Spec., Madison 6. 


Copee STATE POIAIO CLUB 
£QPT DEALERS 





Above, from left to right, are the officers of the Empire State Potato Club and the 
men who were in charge of the 20th annual field day held at Cato, N. Y.: Phil Luke, in 
charge of trade show; John Coulter, president; Harold Evans, honorary president; Leon 
Mehlenbacher, secretary-treasurer; Winton J. Klotzbach, field day general chairman. 
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COMBINE HARVESTER 


(Continued from page 8) 
potatoes. In order to give the work- 
ers an Opportunity to eliminate clods 
before they were dumped into the 
load, it was necessary to run the 
machines at a slow pace. Discussions 
with the operators of the bulk shed 
through which the potatoes were 
washed, however, indicated that the 
loads sent in by all of the machines 
arrived in good shape with few 
enough clods and trash so that there 
was no difficulty in washing, grading, 
and sacking. 

Another machine which captured 
the attention of the crowd was the 
vine puller or deviner. This machine 
actually pulled the potato vines out 
of the ground, chopped them up, and 
scattered them over the land. At the 
same time the beds were shaped and 
left in excellent condition for the fol- 
lowing harvest operations. 

In general, the results of the field 
day may be summed up by saying that 
Kern County potato growers are im- 
pressed with the possibilities of more 
efficient potato harvesting through the 
use of combine harvesters. Their ex- 
pressed opinion is that they will be 
used to an increasing degree in the 
future. The manufacturers and engi- 
neers have had an opportunity to see 
the problems they must meet in Kern 
County, and if past experience is any 
criterion, new models capable of 
greater efficiency and speed will be 
forthcoming. THe ENp 


HELPS CUT ASPARAGUS 


(Continued from page 10) 
the row in full sunlight on the hot 
ground, and by the time it was 
picked up it had wilted considerably. 

Since he had only six acres, the 
plot was not large enough for 
Thompson to hire labor, and he had 
to rely on local help, which was 
hard to secure in his locality. Con- 
sidering the labor angle alone, he 
was now able to cut his entire acre- 
age to full production. 

Thompson is planning a number 
of improvements, including a steer- 
ing device which could be operated 
with the feet, a clutch which would 
be operated easily, and an improve- 
ment on the steering: device which 
would make the turning at the ends 
of the rows easier and quicker. 

Thompson owns a 100-acre farm, 
60 acres of which are in cropland. 
He grows tomatoes, cucumbers, lima 
beans, muskmelons, strawberries, and 
raspberries in addition to asparagus. 
His market is the Bradley Beach 
Markets, except for the asparagus, 
which he delivers to roadside stands 
and retail stores. THe Enp 
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CHOOSE YOUR 


CHICKERING BLOWER TYPE ONION HARVESTER 


Contact us with your harvesting problems or 
for further information 


CHICKERING VEGETABLE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Belding 


Michigan 





FAVORITE 


MAGAZINES FROM THIS LIST 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER for One (1) Year and Your Choice of Any 








Two of the Following Magazines for ONLY...............eeeeeeeeees $2.50 

rey NII I cin asianeiescnnenneainint 6 mos OR—American Vegetable Grower, 1 yr. 

be jo a Journal 7 and any three magazines........... $3.00 
reeder's Gazette yr. 

() Capper's Farmer a. 

[] Christian Herald 6 mos. | 

(1) Country Gentleman lyr. | AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio 

H a see and Farmer's Wife = | These offers are good only in U.S.A. 

—) Mother's Home Life z 2 yrs. i 

F) National Live Stock Producer jh oe won : ok — pian end 

fF] Open Road 6 ane. | me the magazines marked with an X. 

() Pathfinder 13 issues 6 mos. | 

([] Parents’ Magazine ; 6 mos. Name 

{] Poultry Tribune . 2 yrs. | 

L) Screen Stories 6 mos. | Address 

{) True Love Stories 6 mos. 
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Greater Profits for Vegetable Growers 


with the HOLLAND MECHANICAL TRANSPLANTER 


No more costly, tedious, slow, hand transplanting. This dependable simple, 
time proven machine PLANTS, WATERS and FERTILIZES every plant auto- 
matically and puts plants in natural growing position for faster growth. Earlier 
maturing means earlier marketing and GREATER PROFITS. 


Machine transplants tomatoes, 


cabbage, 


sweet potatoes, cauliflower, tobacco, 


celery, strawberries, mint and other truck crops. 


HOLLAND TRANSPLANTER COMPAN 


Made in Tractor drawn and Tractor mounted one and two row machines. 


Send today for FREE descriptive colored catalog. 


341 East 7th St. 
Holland, Mich., U.S.A, 




















































Increase Your Profits 





Vegetable growers must decrease 
their production costs if they are to 
make a greater profit from the sale of 
their produce. A grower in Michigan 
is doing this successfully by means of 
mechanization. A year ago he pur- 
chased a Holland mechanical trans- 
planter. This machine is simple to 
operate yet perfectly transplants cab- 
bage, tomatoes, strawberries, and, in 
fact, all plants which are grown 
through bedding and transplanting. 
The machine plants, spaces, and 
waters each plant at the proper depth. 
The transplanter paid for itself in two 
seasons. Here is a good example of 
how you can increase your profits. 
Why not write B. Poll, Holland 
Transplanter Co., Holland, Mich., to- 
day? 


Self Propelled 





Many vegetable growers have 
wanted a high clearance row-crop 
sprayer, a machine which travels over 
the rows with ease and without dam- 
age to plants. The new Finco sprayer 
is just that—it is ruggedly construct- 
ed, is equipped with a 45-foot boom, 
and in actual tests has sprayed 25 
acres per hour. This sprayer, ideal 
for the large commercial vegetable 


grower, carries a 200-gallon tank and 
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NEW FOR YOU 









Prog 


—to increase your profits| SN. 


a pump developing 400 p.s.i—1l0 
g.p.m. If you are fighting those 
pests without success write Finco, In- 
corporated, Sugar Grove, IIl., for de- 
tails on this equipment. 


Let the Sun Shine 





We have had unusually dry weather 
over most of the U.S. this summer. 
Growers report millions of dollars 
worth of damage. There is a way to 
make sure your vegetable acreage de- 
velops a high profit for you at a mini- 
mum of expense in spite of the 
weather, and that is with irrigation. 
Skinner irrigation sprinklers have 
long been known by growers as reli- 
able. Why not write Russell Skelton 
at the Skinner Irrigation Company, 
101 Water St., Troy, Ohio, for full 
details ? 


It’s Good 





The new M-E rotary tiller looks 
like a natural for the small vegetable 
grower. We saw this new machine 
field tested, and it did a superb job. 
The new unit produces controlled soil 
aggregation through two rotor speeds 
and M-E’s universal non-winding 
tines. It will till and cultivate a 12- 
inch swath and is powered by a 2 h.p., 
4-cycle air-cooled engine. Write Har- 
vey Ludwig, Milwaukee Equipment 
Mfg. Co., 315 Marion Ave., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., for more details. 


Ideal Pump 





The Carver Model 2WHL irriga- 
tion pump is designed especially for 
high pressure sprinkler irrigation and 
is ideal for fruit, vegetable, and pas- 
ture irrigation. It is easy to maneuver 
and features exhaust priming, auto- 
matic discharge check valve, and 
greaseless mechanical seals. We sug- 
gest you write Carver Pump Co., 
1440 Hershey Ave., Muscatine, Iowa, 
for details. 


Combine Profits 





Imagine a machine which harvests 
radishes, carrots, onions, red beets, 
and potatoes; and what’s more does 
a more uniform and better job than 
hand labor and at about half the cost. 
The Bruner combine does just that, 
and it is being used by profit-wise 
growers. The vegetable combine was 
developed by R. G. Bruner, who, be- 
cause of his experience in growing 
vegetables, has made the Bruner com- 
bine a practical machine. If you are 
looking for a way to lower costs, 
write Mr. Bruner today at 22516 
Hoover Rd., Dept. 3, Van Dyke, 
Mich. He will be delighted to send 
you full information on his machines. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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ofits} SNAP BEAN PICKER 


Mechanical snap bean picking has been 
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found practical, 


and this 


versatile 


machine does it from plant to bag 


By M. A. ROYER 


ICKING snap beans mechanically 

was tried as far back as 1942, and 
results show that it is a practical oper- 
ation. Percentages of beans picked by 
mechanical methods are equal to, and 
on some varieties better than, hand- 
picked beans with the added advan- 
tage of all sieve sizes. 

The present harvester, manufac- 
tured by the Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, Inc., at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
is mounted on a Super C Interna- 
tional tractor. The harvester now 
picks two 36-inch rows at a time, but 
a change to a 32-inch row is contem- 
plated. The plants are led into a 
channel which leads to the picker 
fingers. 


Weeds and Plants Topped 


Over these channel openings are 
two rotating knives that can be oper- 
ated by the tractor driver to cut down 
high weeds or to top plants which 
are too high to enter the picking unit 
entrance. In the picking units are 
spring-mounted fingers located on 
horizontal bars that rotate in a circle. 
The fingers snap the beans from the 
plants, and some leaves are also 
knocked off. 

After the beans are picked from 


The author, M. A. ROYER, is a member of 
the engineering staff gf aon Company, 


Inc., Niagara Falls, 


the plants they are deposited on a 
conveyor mounted between the two 
units. The conveyor carries them 
under a suction leg or intake side of 
a blower where the leaves are sepa- 
rated and the beans continue to the 
collecting hopper. 

The hopper has dual spouts with 
suitable means of securing the bags, 
and the operator fills the bags alter- 
nately. The bagger, as well as the 
empty bags, is carried on a trailer 
attached to the tractor. 

The plants stay in the ground and 
after the separation of beans from the 
leaves, the leaves are deposited on the 
ground and will act as fertilizer if 
turned under in a short time. 


Tractor Powered 


All power to run the pickers, blow- 
er, and conveyor is derived from the 
tractor. By traveling at 1.9 miles per 
hour, an acre of ground can be cov- 
ered in one hour. The cost of the 
operation is for fuel, tractor operator, 
bagger, and machine. 

Many field trials have been made 
in Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Flo- 
rida, Texas, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
California, as well as in Canada. 
These trials gave the necessary in- 
formation on soil and growing condi- 


tions which will make mechanical 
picking an important thing of the 
future. THE Enp 





The beans are picked at the rate of an acre an hour with the new harvester. 
SEPTEMBER, 1953 












ATTENTION! 









and 
Packers 


NOW you can Clean onions and 
REMOVE LOOSE SKINS — without 
damage to thin skins—with the new 
Lobee Onion Brush Cleaner. 

SPECIAL FEATURE: Lobee’s 
unique “Vari-Pitch” Brusher. Gentle 
to brisk cleaning action, to meet every 
demand of growers and packers. 

This Brush Cleaner can be attached 
to any onion sizer you are using. 

Write for details: Lebee Pump & 
Machinery Co., Gasport 1, N.Y. 













Books for Your 
Orchard Library 


. DESTRUCTIVE AND USE- 
FUL INSECTS by Metcalf, Flint 
and Metcalf. A completely re- 
vised and up-to-date edition of 
this famous book. Valuable de- 
scriptions and photographs of all 
fruit insects 


. PRINCIPLES OF WEED 
CONTROL by Gilbert H. Ahl- 
gren, Glenn C. Klingman, and 
Dale E. Wolf. Gives practical 
answers to basic problems of weed 
control and discusses chemicals 
used. The book contains 368 
pages and is well illustrated..$5.50 


. DWARF FRUIT TREES by 
Lawrence Southwick. A com- 
plete description of the selection, 
planting and cultivation of dwarf 
fruit trees 


. PLANT DISEASE HAND- 
BOOK by A. Westcott. Well 
organized book for easy identifi- 
cation of fruit diseases. Alpha- 
betical listing 


. IRRIGATED SOILS: THEIR 
FERTILITY AND MANAGE- 
MENT by D. W. Thorne and 
H. B. Petersen. A well illustrated 
book which covers such topics as 
evaluating land for irrigation, 
irrigation practices for various 
crops, and drainage in its 288 
OO ita i a ea a $5.00 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Reader Service Department 
Willoughby, Ohio 























































































































































OPPORTUNITY ADS 


On y yhy~ 


20c a word 


a word for one-time insertion: 


for two-time insertion: !5e a 


word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole num- 


ber as one word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY SELLING TIES. 
manufacturer. Write to PHILIP’S NECKWEAR, 20 West 
22nd, Dept. 204, New York City. 


; AUTHORS SERVICE 

BEGINNING WRITERS: GET $1 to $20 CHECKS 
daily writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our instruc- 


tions reveal how. Details FREE. W. HERMAN, 7016 
Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


CIDER MILLS—PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. HAND AND HYDRAU- 
lic, new and rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. Clarifier and 
Filters. Bottling equipment. Write for catalogue. W. G. 
RUNKLES’ MACHINERY CO., 185 Oakland St., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES _ 


FARQUHAR CIDER PRESS, 22 IN. RACKS. COM- 
fae with grinder and conveyor, No. 1 condition. WES- 
EY ORBAKER, Williamson, New York. _ sie 
LATE MODEL SPEED SPRAYER IN EXCELLENT 
condition, RILEY'S, Hart, Michigan, Phone 425. _ 

FRIEND APPLE GRADER WITH CLEANING 
brushes. CLAUDE C. ARROLL, Amelia, Ohio 


HARDWOOD PALLETS MADE TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 


Order now for early delivery. CROSIER BROS. PALLET 
CO., Tippecanoe, Ohio. or : ate 
FOR SALE: COMPLETE APPLE AND PEACH GRAD- 


ing machine—5 sizes—apples 2%” to 3%”, 
to 3”, with brusher and 8 grading table, 
conveyers, culls and 2nd grade. 


peaches 2” 
2 motors, 2 
Includes patent rights. 


Excellent condition. Also Basket Turner—Tubs and 
Facers. Priced right. 
OVER 4,000 GOOD BEER CASES—HOLD % BU. 


Entire lot $1,000.00 


OVER 5,000 WESTERN APPLE BOXES, GOOD CONDI- 
tion. Hold % bu. Lot $500.00. 


TD6 INTERNATIONAL DIESEL CRAWLER TRACTOR, 
good condition. Priced — at $2,150.00. 


1 CASE ORCHARD. TRACTOR. LARGE RUBBER 
tires. Excellent condition. Priced to sell $850.00. 


__Contact: RALPH CATES, Fieldon, Jersey Co., Ml. 


GRABILL APPLE GRADER LA5 WITH BEAN NO. 6 
Cleaner, Utility Grader complete with motors, practically 
new, guaranteed in A-1 condition. FRUIT GROWERS OF 
CHESTER COUNTY, INC., West Chester, Pa. Phone 
West c chester 0425. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES _ 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON HOG CHOLE RA, 
swine Erysipelas & Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Shipping 
16, Cai nd SERUM CO., 4950 York St., Denver 

olorado. 





~ MISCELLANEOUS | 


WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, RAIS- 
ins, berries. No special equipment needed. Printed direc- 


tions, 25¢c coin. TIMBERLAKE ENTERPRISE, Box 
1401, Denver 1, Colorado. ae 
WORKING GEESE—STARTED WHITE CHINA. 


Ready for Weeding. Grazing. Fully Feathered. Express 
Anvwhere. Circular. NORTHNODE FARM, West Rutland, 
Vermont. 

REV OLUTIONARY BUSHTYPE RUNNERLESS EV ER- 
bearing strawberries. Literature. HYMAN SRULA, Dur- 
ham, Conn. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND 


NUT TREES, SMALL 
Fruits, Ornamentals, 


and General Nursery Stock. Write 
for free catalog in color. CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
NURSERIES, INC., Dept. 101, McMinnville, Tennessee. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. BUY DIRECT FROM 
manufacturer and save. Free 28-page catalog. — 
BEE. Dept. 303, 22 West 2ist St., New York 10, SA 
MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. “OUR 


instructions reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 4 





PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY "$1.95 POSTPAID. CHROMIUM PLATED, PRE- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 529 Main St., Evanston 
63, Illinois. 


VEGETABLE “PLANTS 


- VEG eae PLANT HEADQU ARTERS 
‘OR THE NATION OFFER YOU 
OUTDOOR GROWN-FRESH LARGE PLANTS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
CAREFULLY PACKED—STATE INSPECTED 
LEADING VARIETIES—TRUE-TO-NAME 
CABBAGE PLANTS 
1000 for $1.75—2000 for $3.00 
6000 for $8.40 
ONION PLANTS 
1000 for $1.50—2000 for $2.50 
6000 for $4.50 
DELIVERY NOW UNTIL NEXT JUNE 
SHIPPED BY EXPRESS, F.0.B. HERE 
CASH WITH ORDERS, PLEASE. WRITE 
W. G. FARRIER PLANT CO. 
_ BOX 666 OMAHA, TEXAS 


___ WANTED TO BUY 
UNIMPROVED FARM CHEAP. 
Newtown, Ohio. 


WANTED: 
AYER, R-1, 


20 


HERBERT 





BUY DIRECT FROM 


eties, 
insect 


and pole beans. 


FLORIDA’S SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
(Continued from page 13) 


The rigs were built 


high so they would not damage the 
crops as they moved through the 


fields. 


Mechanization 
creased the speed 


also has greaily in- 
and has reduced the 


labor of transplanting. Tractor-drawn 
machines which move down the rows 


at two or more miles 


an hour and re- 


quire the services of five to six per- 
sons set, water, and pack the plants at 
much greater speed than was ever 


achieved by hand labor. 


As the ma- 


chine moves down the rows two or 
three persons seated facing the trans- 
planting wheels feed the small plants 
into the wheels, one by one, and as the 
wheels turn a hole is punched into the 
soil for each plant, a jet of water from 
drums is directed into the hole, and 
the plant is inserted and firmed into 
place. Usually one or more workers 


follow the machine to fill in “ 


in the row. 
Machines are also used to place 
fertilizer in bands at proper distance 


and depth beside the plant row, 


weeding 


crops, 


misses” 


for 


for fumigating the 


soil, and for other purposes. 
Tomatoes must be hand picked, but 

the harvest is speeded up by place- 

ment of field boxes of the fruits by 








the rows, trucks following the picker 
and taking up the boxes and whisking 
them away to the packing shed. Me. 
chanical field graders are also being 
used in some tomato fields. 

In the Everglades area the airplane 
equipped with a loud horn, flies ove 
sweet corn fields to scare away bird; 
that damage corn. 

In preparation of soil, fertilizing 
transplanting, spraying and dusting 
and harvesting and packing, Florid 
vegetable growers lean heavily op 
mechanized equipment for efficiency, 
minimum labor costs, and high quality 
produce. 

Forrest E. Myers, vegetable spe. 
cialist with the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service, says: ‘Florida 
truck growers are interested in any- 
thing that will help them to produce 
high quality crops at minimum costs, 
and mechanized equipment is helping 
them to achieve these ends. No won- 
der, then, that the growers themselves 
often devise machines that will help 
them do a better, quicker job. Mech- 
anized equipment has been of tre- 
mendous assistance to them in the 
great progress of recent years, and it 
will continue to play a very important 
role in future advances.” THE Enp 


MECHANIZE TO COMPETE 
(Continued from page 7) 


of the sweet potato, however, about 
two-thirds of its former production 
has been lost to the consuming pub- 
lic. Adequate supplies at competitive 
prices have not been available for 
some time. 

Not all vegetables with relatively 
high labor requirements have de- 
creased in production—many have 
increased despite high 


economic 


pressures 


against 


The 
such 


costs. 


crops, however, are great and likely 
to become greater. The need for re- 
ducing costs of such crops as as- 
paragus, snap beans, and root crops 


through 
pressing. 


mechanization 
Obviously, 


indeed 
machines, 


is 


methods, and processes that fail to 


give the consumer relatively more 


for his money can hardly stem the 


competitive tide. 


Solutions May be Complex 
Crop production and handling by 


machine 
not encountered in hand methods. 
The invention of specific machines, 
not solve a 
particular problem. Vegetable vari- 
cultural systems, 

controls, 
handling after harvest may all be in- 


in itself, 


present S 


may or may 


and 


many 


problems 


disease and 
methods 


of 


volved. A new machine may well 
create new problems requiring the 
attention of the plant breeder, the 
plant pathologist, and the entomolo- 
gist as well as the engineer. 

Bean breeders have already been 
working for years to try to insure 
that new varieties well adapted to 
the new bean picker will be available 
by the time the picker comes into 
commercial use. 

Solving all problems accompany- 
ing mechanical progress will be dif- 
ficult ; help will doubtless be needed 
from all parts of the research organ- 
izations that serve the vegetable in- 
dustry, both public and_ private. 
Solutions must be found, however, 
if certain vegetables are to improve, 
or even maintain, their competitive 
positions. THE EnpD 


The best vegetable growers are 
the best informed. Write AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, 
Ohio, for further information on 


anything that interests you in this 
magazine. If we don't have the an- 
swer to your question we will get 
answers from the best informed 
sources. 
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LOWER COSTS WITH MECHANIZATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


ond stage changes at any later time 
when the grower decides to replace 
hand picking with a bulk-loading me- 
chanical harvester. 


Two Methods of Operation 


It is possible to equip and operate 
most makes of potato harvesters by 
either the direct or indirect method. 
In the direct method, the digging, 
elevating, separating, and loading 
operations are combined in or on a 
single machine. 

In the indirect method the potatoes 
are first dug and windrowed with two 
or more rows of potatoes laid back 
on the ground for an interval before 
being picked up and loaded with a 
pickup harvester. Machines designed 
for two-row direct operation have 
been used by the indirect method to 
pick up two two-row windrows by 
laying the two windrows in pairs. 

Single-apron harvesters or harvest- 
ers originally designed to harvest only 
one row direct have come to be widely 
used by the indirect method for three 
principal reasons. First, it increases 
their capacity in acres per day or 
bushels per day without excessive 
travel speeds. Second, under wet 
soil conditions it improves soil sepa- 
ration due to some drying of the 
soil in the interval between digging 
and the pickup operations. Third, the 
drying interval may improve the set 
of skin on the tubers, thus reducing 
skinning and possibly other mechan- 
ical injury in the subsequent handling 
operations. 

In the Red River Valley at present 
growers using the direct and indirect 
methods are fairly evenly divided. In 
some muck soil areas the indirect 
method seems to be in greater favor. 
In some areas weather and field con- 
ditions generally prevailing through 
the harvest period may include various 
combinations of low humidity, wind, 
high air temperatures, and bright sun- 
shine. Direct operation may be the 
definitely preferred method under 
these conditions. Neither method is 
the best everywhere and all of the 
time. 

The practical elimination of heavy 
lifting and the great reduction in labor 
costs by mechanical harvesting with 
bulk handling have been the strongest 
incentives to greater mechanization to 
growers in the Red River Valley and 
in other parts of the country where 
helds can be large and other factors 
not too unfavorable. Clod problems, 
very stony soil, small and irregular 
shaped fields are deterrents to mechan- 
ical harvesting, but these will probably 
be reduced by further improvements. 

The possible savings or the actual 
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cost of harvesting potatoes mechan- 
ically varies considerably with wage 
rates and field conditions. Many 
growers have reduced labor require- 
ments as much as 75 per cent or even 
more under exceptionally favorable 
conditions. Part of this saving goes 
for increased machine costs, but the 
net saving on total cost may still range 
up to 50 per cent unless conditions are 
very unfavorable for machines. 

It should be remembered also that 
costs are higher and field losses tend 
to be greater with the old hand pick- 
ing methods when conditions are very 
unfavorable because of many clods, 
very weedy fields, or very wet soils. 
With favorable field conditions, good 
to excellent yields, and a well matched 
set of mechanical harvesting and han- 
dling equipment some growers have 
been able to harvest, load, and unload 
potatoes at storage house or packing 
shed at a total cost around seven cents 
a bushel or $14 to $15 per acre. 

In a co-operative survey made in 
1952 of potato harvester owners’ ex- 
perience in North Dakota, it was com- 
puted from data collected that a 
$4,000 investment in a potato har- 
vester could be justified by an aver- 
age grower having 74 acres or more, 
yielding 15,000 bushels or more. 


Potate and Onion Graders 
Potato Reconditioner sack 
Elevators—Aluminum Scoop 
Cull and Dirt Elevators 
Hopper Bin Elevators 

Bin Loaders—Bag Holders 
Bulk Potato Carriers 


It is very difficult, in the case of 
potato harvesting, to obtain cost fig- 
ures that are properly weighted ac- 
cording to quality of the work done. It 
is well to remember that with potato 
diggers and mechanical potato har- 
vesters it is very easy to sacrifice the 
quality of work done by too much 
emphasis on speed. Tue Enp 


CONVEYOR BELTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


Growers of Chili peppers, canta- 
loupes, and Honey Dew mellons who 
tested the conveyors appear to be 
rather optimistic. It is likely that the 
conveyor belts might be feasible for 
use in harvesting other crops such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, and potatoes. In 
the case of Chili peppers and most of 
the other crops, the fruit may be bulk 
loaded which is a distinct advantage in 
the saving of labor. 

With all crops the individual grow- 
er must study the possibilities under 
his own set of conditions. Crops 
which have a relatively high labor re- 
quirement for moving the product 
from the vine to the truck offer the 
best opportunity for such machines. 
Conveyor belts are serving a useful 
function in the lettuce industry and 
likely will soon begin to relieve aching 
backs of pickers of certain other 
crops. THe Enp 


The BOGGS line in- 
cludes all items re- 
quired for the proper 
and economical han- 
dling of potatoes and 
onions on the farm or 
in the warehouse such 


as the following: 


Potato Seed Treating Machines 
Conveyor—Washing Equipment 
Potato Washer—Onion Hoppers 
Zig Zag Chutes—Bag Trucks 
Potato and Onion Brushers 
Wagon and Auto Dumps 
Engines—Motors—Scales 


Write for our catalog 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


15 MAIN ST., ATLANTA, N. Y. 
Factories: 


ATLANTA, N. Y. 


DETROIT LAKES, MINN. 





— eee Grower 





EDITORIALS 





Take A Broad Look 


FROM time to time we have seen 
areas expand and then go out of vege- 
table production. Sometimes a sin- 
gle vegetable crop is affected while 
in other instances several different 
vegetables are involved. Sometimes 
the evolution has been rapid and at 
other times slow. But any way we 
look at our huge vegetable industry 
we can see rises and declines in areas 
of production. 

Perhaps this is as it should be. The 
success of an area depends upon the 
combined influence of man and cli- 
mate, or in broader terms, environ- 
ment. We search for reasons to ex- 
plain such changes or shifts in grow- 
ing areas, partly because such an ex- 
planation can help us avoid mistakes 
in the future. 

Two major circumstances _ bring 
about shifts in vegetable growing 
areas. First is labor supply. Where 
labor has been abundant, we have seen 
the rapid rise of vegetable growing 
in areas blessed with favorable cli- 
mate. Then, if this labor supply has 
been drained off to other industries, 
a decline in vegetable acreage has re- 
sulted, almost without exception. 
Only where mechanical development 
has been able to replace part of the 
labor has the growing of vegetables 
been able to hold its own. There are 
many related problems, and each must 
be taken into consideration, if we are 
to maintain adequate labor supplies 


Vegetable Week—An 


NATIONAL Vegetable Week is 
in its infancy as a national promo- 
tional program. Yet in five short 
years it has achieved national 
recognition which makes it one of 
the best means of increasing vege- 
table consumption and profits for 
growers. Vegetable Week definite- 
ly has caught the fancy of the 
public. The housewife was ready 
for it and needed only the nudging 
of widespread publicity to make it 
a reality. 

National Vegetable Week is the 
child of the Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America. The men who 
inspired the initial effort and the 
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for all of our vegetable farms. 

The second factor is a lack of abil- 
ity or desire to produce a top quality 
product. This has a close relation- 
ship with price. There doesn’t seem 
to be too much of a problem with 
quality while an area is growing, as 
each producer is trying to outdo the 
other in gaining favor with the in- 
flux of buyers. Prices are strong and 
profitable, and quality generally is 
not hard to: obtain. 

But the climax or the age of matur- 
ity seems so full of problems. Pests, 
weather, and market conditions grow 
more vexing. There is a temptation to 
sell something less than the best, and 
when large numbers yield, the end is 
in sight. A slackening of quality 
standards brings a lowering of price, 
which further discourages quality 
packing. This in turn discourages the 
return of buyers who are looking for 
quality produce. The net result is 
that the area loses face—and money. 
And rare is such an area which has 
regained an eminent position. 

Perhaps it is a good time now to 
survey the growth of your own sec- 
tion and to compare it with another 
which is less fortunate today than 
yours. Whatever the case, changes 
will continue to occur. Maybe you can 
help direct them so as to react more 
favorably on your own enterprise and 
that of your neighbors. 


Outstanding Success 


able officers who expanded the idea 
to its present eminence have earned 
the gratitude of vegetable men 
everywhere. 

President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Benson, and A. Lee Towson were 
instrumental in sounding off Na- 
tional Vegetable Week. President 
Eisenhower said in his proclama- 
tion to the American public that 
the first money he ever earned was 
the result of a venture in vegetable 
growing 55 years ago. 

Mr. Benson said that “National 
Vegetable Week is an example of a 
segment of agriculture moving its 
peak production at the top of the 
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marketing season into stomachs and 
not storage. The growers, 735,000 of 
them across the nation, have never 
had a support or control program, 
They operate their own business 
without government interference, 
and have been so successful that 
their product, because of its price in 
a free market, has been able to bid 
for public favor until today it rep- 
resents the second item in impor- 
tance in our diet. 


“We eat a total of 410 pounds of 
vegetables per capita annually, a 
volume exceeded only by our intake 
of dairy products. It occupies nine 
million crop acres and returns grow- 
ers 3 billion dollars annually, 


“The industry selects this first 
week in August, as it is the time 
when vegetable production is com- 
ing to a peak. It is a reminder to the 
housewife that prices are lowest at 
this time, the supply is plentiful, and 
the canning and preserving of the 
surplus will insure a good supply 
next fall and winter when prices go 
higher and the supplies decrease. 
It is the vegetable industry’s way of 
disposing of surplus. It is the sort 
of self-help program that keeps ag- 
riculture free.” 
















Don’t Hesitate to Write 


AS PUBLISHERS, we are in the 
business of supplying our readers 
with information, ideas, and inspira- 
tion. We feel readers must be alert 
and up-to-date to be successful in 
the highly competitive business of 
producing and selling vegetables. 
Never was this more true than it is 
today with all the new materials and 
machinery making it difficult to make 
a choice of what to use. 

Don’t hesitate to drop us a line 
when you come across something that 
needs further explanation. If we 
don’t have the information we will 
get it for you. 

By the same token, be sure to write 
the advertisers. They are ready and 
willing to give you any information 
you want and oftentimes have care- 
fully prepared booklets and brochures 
ready to send you. 

Be sure to write when you have 4 
question. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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ABLE GROWER 


M-E ROTARY TILLERS do a wonderful soil- 
working, soil-building job! Gardeners and 
growers everywhere — truck farmers, 
florists, nurserymen, fruit growers, many 
others — acclaim it the finest equipment 
they’ve ever used! 


NEW! The M-E 


PATENTS PENDING 


Small in Size and Price — 
But MAN! What a Job 7¢ Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made for 
home gardeners! Tills, cultivates, weeds, 
mulches — easy to handle in small plots, 
corners, close to shrubs. 2% HP engine, 
12 in., 16 in., or 20 in. swaths, M-E’s fam- 
ous universal non-winding tines (guaran- 
teed against breakage). Attachments 
available soon. See your M-E Dealer for 
demonstration and full details today! 


ROTARY TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job 
in one operation . .. do many jobs with 
one machine! Your M-E Rotary Tiller 
will prepare a perfect seedbed quickly 
and easily, improving the soil at the 
very same time so that you have bigger 
and better crops. And you'll use it for 
cultivating, weeding, and composting, 
too, without adding attachments or 
changing tines! 

BUT M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME 
AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — 
it also can save you hours and dollars 
in dozens of ways! Fifteen “plug-in” 
attachments are available for year 


‘round jobs to give you maximum re- 
turn on the best investment you ever 
made. 

AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Ro- 
tary Tillers are properly powered, pre- 
cision-built, scientifically developed for 
years of dependable service. And it’s 
the ONLY rotary tiller with variable 
wheel and rotor speeds for controlled 
soil aggregation... the only one 
with universal, non-winding, self-shar- 
pening tines — guaranteed against 
breakage. So see your dealer for a de- 
monstration soon — choose the M-E 
Rotary Tiller that fits your needs! 


FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 


of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 
Ask your M-E Dealer or write 


M-E, 337 Marion St., 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 


LWAUKEE 


CLA TILLERS 
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Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., 


SUBSIDIARY FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
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First Prize, Florida Tomato Festival, 1953 


A beautiful crop raised by W. D. Miller & Co. Farms, 
very uniform and free from off-types, with better than 


average yield of No. 1 fruits, solid and well-shaped. 
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